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nobles ; he like them has to live of his own, and to look to the
demesne for food, soldiers, and officials. The extent, and also
the compactness, of the royal estates will frequently be the
best means of gauging the royal authority. If he needs to
win support, he will have to alienate more of his estates, and
by becoming poorer will become weaker in power. The
longer this process continues, the more, through failure of
his own resources, will he be at the mercy of his subjects.

It is customary to speak of feudalism as a pyramidal Contrast of
structure with the king at the head and the peasant at the
foot. This is, indeed, the logical conclusion derived from the
ideas inherent in feudal society, where everyone was supposed
to have a lord and the king to be the supreme overlord ; but
the picture it gives is too precise. The whole was never in
exact equipoise ; the various parts never remained in stable
relations with one another. Men will not act like mathe-
matical formulae, and there is a considerable difference between
the letter and the spirit of contracts. Everyone, where
possible, exaggerated the rights due to him from his overlord
or from his vassals, and minimised the duties due from himself
in return. So there was a constant struggle between king
and tenants-in-chief, between greater and lesser nobles, and
sometimes one prevailed and sometimes the other. It must
not be assumed that feudalism necessarily implies the
ascendancy of the nobles, though in the ninth century this
was the form it took; William the Conqueror and Philip
Augustus were both kings of the feudal type. Again, there
is the essentially human question of inheritance. The nobles
soon established the right of passing on their estates to their
heirs, and the more ambitious were anxious to create a
dynasty and bequeath an undivided dominion, which made
them still more independent of the king. He in his turn
sought to pass on his kingdom undivided to his eldest son.
The fatal custom of a division of the kingdom was soon
abandoned; but the issue between hereditary right and
election by the nobles was long contested, and with very
different results in the various kingdoms.

The great difficulty, then, in describing feudalism is to
avoid generalisations that make it appear too conscious or
too uniform a system. Moreover, the change from the old
to the new was nowhere completed by the tenth century, and